NAPOLEON:  THE LAST  PHASE
Again Napoleon did not answer. But we incline to hope and believe that the strain of translating these two observations was not placed on any interpreter, but that they proceed from the fertile resources of the "literary gentleman/' who was not, however, equal to inventing the reply.
If any one, however, should be inclined to give credit to this narrative, he should examine the letter of Sir Thomas Reade (head of Lowe's staff at St. Helena), which sets down three-fourths of the book as untrue. Reade adds, we think correctly, that on certain specified points, such as the death of Captain Wright, and the execution of the Due d'Enghien, Las Cases was ordered to make explanations to Warden which could be published in Europe.
Napoleon's reply to Warden was published in a little book called Letters from the Cape.   These letters are addressed to a Lady C., who was, no doubt, Lady Clavering, a Frenchwoman who had married an English baronet, and who was a devoted adherent of the Emperor's, as well as a very intimate friend of Las Cases.    They were addressed to her, and dated from the Cape, in order to make the world believe that Las Cases, then at the Cape, had written them.    The importance of this book arises from the fact that it is considered by the official editors of Napoleon's correspondence to be his composition, and they print it among his works.   This is high authority, and is supported by the fact that a first proof of these letters is in existence, with numerous corrections  and additions in Napoleon's  autograph. But, apart from these proofs, it is abundantly clear, on the testimony both of Gourgaud and of Montho-lon, that the Emperor dictated these letters himself.
32ents. How, for example, can we
